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The  payroll  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  for  the  past  year  was  $5,013.- 
of  which  $3,893.05  were  paid  to  stu- 
dents. During-  the  year  73  students 
worked  upon  the  farm  and  campus  and 
earned  amounts  varying  from  37  cents 
to  $316.39.  Three  students  earned  over 
$300,  16  earned  amounts  varying  from 
$100  to  $300,  9  earned  between  $50  and 
$100  each,  while  18  earned  less  than  $50. 

Those  who  earned  $300  or  more  work- 
ed during  vacation,  while  many  of  those 
who  earned  small  amounts  found  em- 
ployment, also,  in  other  departments  or 
with  firms  or  private  families  in  the  city. 
The  student  who  earned  but  37  cents 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was, 
nevertheless,  an  agricultural  student  who 
depended  entirely  upon  his  own  efforts 
for  support. 

Sometimes  students  expect  to  do  too 
much.  The  average  young  man  can  not 
ordinarily  do  much  more  than  earn  his 
living  when  he  has  nothing  else  to  do. 
Probably  a  student  can,  if  he  has  the  op- 
portunity, earn  $100  during  the  school 
vear  with  as  good  effect  upon  his  health 
and  his  studies  as  playing  foot-ball,  bas- 
ket-ball or  base-ball,  but  to  earn  a  living 
and  at  the  same  time  carry  the  work  of 
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a  college  course  planned  to  occupy  a  stu- 
dent's full  time  is  more  than  most  stu- 
dents can  accomplish.  Some  students  do 
this  in  every  college,  but,  as  a  rule,  stu- 
dents who  attempt  self-support  should 
expect  to  lengthen  their  term  of  study. 

The  list  of  Alumni  ana  ex-students  in 
the  new  catalogue  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Domestic  Science  of  the 
Ohio  State  University  shows  that  of  the 
three  hundred  ex-students  of  that  college 
during  the  past  ten  years  who  have  set- 
tled occupations,  over  eighty  per  cent,  are 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year,  seven  graduates  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  positions  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  while  three 
have  been  appointed  to  important  college 
positions.  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana  and 
Oklahoma  have  received  accessions  to 
their  teaching  force  from  the  graduates 
of  its  course  in  Agriculture,  while  five 
members  of  the  instructional  force  of  the 
New  Hampshire  State  College  have  de- 
grees from  the  O.  S.  U. 

The  occupation  of  the  graduates  for 
the  oast  five  years  of  this  college  is  set 
forth  in  a  leaflet,  which  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  the  college  at  Columbus. 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  article,  "The  Opportunity 
in  Agriculture,"  by  Professor  Hunt.  It 
is  full  of  facts  and  reason  from  begin- 
nmg  to  end  and  will  prove  interesting  to 
all  who  take  time  to  think  of  the  future 
of  the  country  whether  interested  in 
agriculture  directly  or  not. 


Agricultural  Colleg^e  News. 

Dairy  Husbandry  has  been  made  a 
distinct  chair  in  the  Kansas  State  Col- 
leg-e,  and  Prof.  D.  H.  Otis  has  been  pro- 
moted to  this  important  posiiton.  The 
independent  department  in  both  college 
and  station  will  be  rapidly  developed. 


Prof.  C.  H.  Eckles  has  been  elected  to 
the  chair  of  Dairy  Husbandry  in  the 
Missouri  Agricultural  College  with  the 
rank  of  Assistant  Professor. 

N.  O.  Booth  has  resigned  his  position 
as  Horticulturist  in  the  University  of 
Missouri  to  accept  a  similar  position  in 
the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva. 

The  University  of  California  is  to  es- 
tablish a  Dairy  School  during  the  coming 
year,  with  W.  E.  Griffith,  of  the  Dairy 
Department  at  Washington,  in  charge. 

Mr.  H.  Hasselbring,  of  the  New  York 
Experiment  Station,  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  in  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
m;ent  Station  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Professor  Charles  W.  Burkett,  profes- 
sor of  Agriculture  in  the  New  Hamp- 
shire State  College,  has  been  elected  to 
a  similar  position  in  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Burkett  graduated 
from  the  Ohio  State  Universitv  in  '95, 
and  was  immediately  elected  assistant  in 
Agriculture  at  the  same  place.  After 
serving  two  years  in  this  capacity,  he  was 
elected  Associate  Professor  of  Agricul- 
ture in  the  New  Hampshire  College  of 
Agriculture,  and  one  year  later  was  made 
Head  of  the  Department  and  given  the 
rank  of  Professor.  Mr.  Burkett,  al- 
though a  young  man,  has  made  a  name 
for  himself  as  an  agricultural  teacher,  a 
Farmers'  Institute  worker,  and  an  agri- 
cutlural  writer,  and  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
securing  a  man  of  such  known  ability  to 
lead  in  Agricultural  Education  in  that 
state. 

Knot.  C.  Egbert,  who  graduated  from 
the  Agricultural  College  of  O.  S.  U.  in 
1890,  and  from  Cornell  University  last 
June,  with  a  second  degree,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Superintendent  of  Indian 
Schools  on  the  Santee  Reservation,  Ne- 
braska. 

M.  F.  Miller,  B.  S.  (Agr.),  Ohio  State 
University  '00,  and  M.  S.  A.,  Cornell 
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University  '01,  u  Field  Assistant  with  the 
Division  of  Soils,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  stationed  in 
Tennessee. 

C.  N.  Mooney  is  Field  Assistant  with 
the  Division  of  Soils,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Ag-riculture,  and  stationed  in 
Virginia. 

E.  O.  Fippin,  '00.  is  now  in  charge  of 
Field  A\'ork,  Division  of  Soils,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
at  present  stationed  in  Michigan. 

F.  ^^^  Taylor,  '00,  is  now  Field  As- 
sistant in  the  Division  of  Soils,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
at  present  stationed  in  New  Jersev. 

A.  G.  McCall  '00,  is  Field  Assistant 
in  the  Division  of  Soils,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  is  sta- 
tioned at  AA'ashington. 

Marion  Imes,  Assistant  in  Dairying 
and  A'eterinarv  ^Medicine  at  Xew  Hamp- 
shire State  College,  has  been  appointed 
City  Anti  Post-mortem  Inspector  at  the 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 

Fred  S.  Tonnston  has  been  appointed 
Associate  Professor  of  Agriculture  at 
Purdue  University.  Professor  Johnston 
graduated  from  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sitv  from  the  course  in  Agriculture  in 
1899.  He  was  immediately  appointed 
Assistani  in  Agriculture,  and  later  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Agriculture  at  the 
New  Hampshire  State  College,  which  po- 
sition he  resigns  to  accept  the  present 
appointment.  He  has  proven  to  be  a 
very  successful  teacher.  Professors  Lat- 
ta  and  Purdue  Universitv  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  securing  a  man  so  well 
train  d  for  this  important  position.  He 
enters  upon  his  new  duties  September  1, 
and  his  time  will  largely  be  devoted  to 
University  work  in  Agronomy  and  Farm 
Engineering. 


Miss  Minnie  A.  Stoner, 


THE     NEW     PROFESSOR     OF  DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE. 


Miss  Minnie  A.  Stoner,  Dean  of  the 
Woman's  Department  and  Professor  of 
Domestic  Science  in  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College,  has  been  elected. 
Professor  of  Domestic  Science  in  the 
Ohio  State  University. 

Professor  Stoner's  preparation  con- 
sists of  six  years  of  collegiate  training 
and  eight  vears  as  a  teacher.  Her  col- 
legiate training  includes  a  four-year 
course  in  Domestic  Science  and  a  year's 
professional  normal  course  in  Dakota, 
and  a  year's  course  in  the  Boston  Normal 
School  of  Household  .Arts.  To  this  she 
has  added  a  year's  advanced  work  in  both 
Psychology  and  Chemistry. 

Her  experience  as  a  teacher  compre- 
hends works  in  both  Domestic  Science 
and  Domestic  .-^rt  in  high  school,  manual 
training  school,  college,  and  university. 
During  the  past  three  years  she  has  been 
at  the  ivansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, where  she  has  had  a  very  success- 
ful career.  She  is  spoken  of  as  a  woman 
of  unusual  ability  as  an  organizer,  of 
pleasing  and  commanding  personality, 
and  an  excellent  teacher.  She  has  been 
further  characterized  as  one  who  "will  al- 
ways surpass  expectation  and  never  dis- 
appoint the  highest  confidence  or  fail  in 
the  greatest  demand  upon  ability,  power, 
and  efficiency." 


Student  Judging  Contests. 


One  of  the  new  and  striking  features 
connected  with  the  live  stock  exhibit  of 
the  Ohio  Exposition  this  year  was  the 
student  judging  contests.  In  all  twenty- 
six  students  of  agriculture  at  the  univer- 
sity particiapted  in  the  contest  arranged 
by  the  college  officials  and  the  prominent 
breeders  of  the  state. 
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Owin^  to  the  large  number  of  papers 
to  look  over  the  judges  are  unable  to  an- 
nounce the  results  at  present. 

A  fuller  acount  of  the  contest  and  the 
results  will  be  given  in  the  October 
Student. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  contributors 
of  prizes : 

DRAFT  AND  COACH  HORSES. 

McLaughlin  Bros.,  Columbus,  O., 
importers  of  Percheron  and 
French  Coach  Horses   $50  00 

BEEF  CATTLE. 

J.  M.  Steward  &  Son,  Canal  Win- 
chester, breeders  of  Shorthorn 
Cattle  $20  00 

W.  R.  Cofman,  Canal  Winches- 
ter, Ohio,  breeder  of  Aberdeen 
Angus  Cattle    5  00 

J.  A.  Gerlaugh,  Harshman,  O., 

breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle ...    5  00 

A.  H.  Jones,  Delaware,  O.,  breed- 
er of  Shorthorn  Cattle   5  00 

D.  A.  Teener,  Cumberland,  O., 

breeder  of  Cattle   5  00 

A.  W.  Jones,  Youngstown,  O., 

breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle.  ...    5  00 

W.  I.  Wood,  Williamsport,  O., 

breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle.  .     5  00 


Total  for  Beef  Cattle  $50  00 

DAIRY  CATTLE. 

W.  B.  Smith  &  Son,  Columbus, 
O.,  breeders  of  Holstein-Fries- 
ian  Cattle   $25  00 

H.  B.  VanCleve,  Mentor,  O., 
breeder  of  Holstein-Friesian 
Cattle   20  00 

F.  G.  Johnson,  Columbus,  O., 
breeder  of  Holstein-Friesian 
Cattle   5  00 


Total  for  Dairy  Cattle  $50  00 

SHEEP. 

Dwight  Lincoln,  Milford  Center, 

O.,  breeder  of  Rambouilette.  .$10  00 

Ruhlen  Stock  Farms,  Plain  City, 

O., breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep    5  00 

Shaw  &  Son,  Newark,  O.,  breeder 

of  Southdown  Sheep    5  00 


Wing  Bros.,  Woodland  Farm, 
Mechaniqsburg,  O.,  breeders  of 
Dorset  Sheep  .   5  00 

Total  for  Sheep   $25  00 

SWINE. 

J.  M.  Klever,  Bloomingburg,  O., 

breeder  of  Poland-China  Swine.$10  00 

J.  M.  Willis.  Bloomingburg,  O., 

breeder  of  Berkshire  Swine.  ...  10  00 

Total  for  Swine   $20  00 

Grand  total  $195  00 


Medals  for  Students^  Live  Stock 
Reports. 

The  Zenner  Disinfectant  Co.,  Detroit,' 
Mich.,  announces  its  offer  of  silver  and 
gold  medals  at  each  State  fair  and  at  the 
International  Live-Stock  Exposition  at 
Chicago,  111.,  November  30th  to  Decem- 
ber 6th,  for  the  best  report  of  the  stock 
exhibit  written  by  students  or  recent, 
graduates  of  agricultural  colleges.  These 
medals  will  be  struck  from  the'  same  die 
and  will  be  of  pleasing  design ;  the  silver 
medals  will  be  offered  at  the  State  fairs 
and  the  gold  medal  at  the  great  Chicago 
show.  Notice  of  the  offer  of  these 
trophies  has  been  communicated  to  the 
agricultural  colleges  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Cur- 
tiss,  Director  of  Iowa  Agricultural  Col- 
Icige,  in  the  following  letter : 

T  am  authorized  by  the  Zenner  Disin- 
fectant Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  to  announce 
that  that  company  will  offer  a  silver  med- 
al at  each  State  fair  and  a  gold  medal  at 
the  International  Exposition  at  Chicago 
in  Deceimber  for  the  best  report  of  some 
feature  or  part  of  the  stock  exhibit  by 
students  or  graduates  of  the  various  agri- 
cultural colleges.  It  is  the  wish  of  the 
company  that  there  be  not  less  than  five 
rcDresentatives  in  each  State  contest. 
The  medals  will  be  appropiate  and  will 
constitute  valuable  trophies. 

"I  am  gratified  to  announce  this  gen- 
erous provision  for  these  contests,  and  I 
am  sure  that  it  will  afford  another  means 
of  stimulating  interest  in  the  animal  hus- 
bandry work  of  our  colleges  and  at  the 
same  time  give  to  the  young  men  engag- 
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ing  the  work  a  most  valuable  training. 
The  student  who,  in  addition  to  seeing 
and  accurately  measuring  animal  excel- 
lence, can  put  his  mental  concepts  clear- 
ly and  logically  into  writing,  wall  be 
greatly  strengthened  thereby." 

How  those  agricultural  college  stu- 
dents are  laying  claim  on  public  atten- 
tion!  The  makers  of  Zenoleum  appre- 
ciate the  great  importance  of  such  educa- 
tion and  desire  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late the  students  in  their  work.  This 
newest  offer  is  unique  but  happy  in  its 
conception.  Writing  makes  an  accurate 
man.  KnoAvledge  is  power  only  when  it 
can  be  put  to  use.  Traning  in  the  work 
of  putting  clearly  on  paper  the  impres- 
sions gathered  at  a  show  and  the  strong 
and  weak  points  of  the  prize  winners 
will  stand  the  student  well  in  hand  in  all 
his  future  work  whether  in  college  or  on 
the  farm.  The  Zenner  Disinfectant 
Company  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
happy  thought  which  leads  it  to  institute 
such  important  competitions  and  provide 
rewards  of  merit  for  the  winners. 

CONDITI'ONS  GOVERNING  THE  ZENOLEU^SI 
MEDAL  CONTEST. 

1.  There  must  be  at  least  five  entries 
in  each  state  to  complete  a  class  and 
make  its  college  eligible  to  such  competi- 
tion. 

2.  The  competition  will  be  open  to  all 
bona-fide  students  of  the  state  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  to  those  who  have 
graduated  within  two  years  from  date  of 
contest. 

3.  The  contest  shall  be  based  upon  a 
report  of  not  less  than  1.500  and  not 
more  than  2.000  words  describing  the 
exhibits  and  discussing  the  awards  in 
not  less  than  three  and  not  more  than  five 
of  the  following  rings  : 

Dairy  Cattle — Aged  cow  ring  of  Jer- 
sey, Holstein,  or  Guernsey  breeds. 

Beef  Cattle — The  two-year-old  heifer 
ring  of  Hereford,  Shorthorn  or  Aber- 
deen-Angus breeds. 


Horses — The  ,  three-year-old  stallion 
ring  of  the  Clydesdale,  Percheron  or 
Shire  breeds. 

Sheep — The  yearling  ewes  ring  of  any 
of  the  leading  down,  fine-wool  or  long- 
wool  breeds. 

Swine — The  yearling  boar  ring  of  the- 
Poland  China,  Berkshire,  Duroc  Jersey 
or  Chester  White  breeds. 

In  case  five  rings  are  reported,  not 
more  than  two  shall  be  selected  from  any 
one  kind  ot  stock.  In  case  not  more  than 
three  rings  are  reported,  three  classes  or 
kinds  of  stock  shall  be  included. 

■i.  The  selection  of  the  judges  and  the 
supervision  of  the  contest  shall  be  under 
the  direct  charge  and  management  of  the 
Director  of  the  Experiment  Station,  or 
Dean,  and  the  head  of  the  Animal  Hus- 
bandry Department  in  each  state. 

5.  The  awards  shall  be  made  by  a 
committee  of  three,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  an  agricultural  newspaper  man,  and 
one  an  agricultural  college  man,  the  se- 
lections to  be  made  by  the  Director  of 
the  Experiment  Station,  or  Dean,  and 
the  head  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  De- 
partment. 

6.  The  reports  must  all  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  awarding  committee  not  later  than 
one  week  from  the  close  of  the  fair,  and 
the  name  of  the  successful  contestant  in 
each  state  and  a  copy  of  his  report  shall 
be  forwarded  to  the  Zenner  Disinfectant 
Company,  of  Detroit.  Michigan,  within 
three  weeks  of  the  close  of  the  fair. 


International  Live  Stock  Exposition. 


The  first  week  of  December  will  be  a 
''gala"  week  for  those  engaged  in  the  live 
stock  industry  on  this  continent.  The 
Second  International  Live  Stock  Expo- 
sition to  be  held  at  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Chicago,  111.,  during  that  week  will  be 
larger  in  all  of  its  departments  than  last 
year.  The  knowledge  of  a  permanency 
to  the  Exposition  inaugurated  a  year  ago 
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led  breeders  to  preparing  for  this  Expo- 
sition who  did  not  attend  the  initial  Ex- 
position.   The  range  men  and  carload 
feeders  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  enthusias- 
tic over  the  success  of  the  first  Exposi- 
tion, and  this  part  of  the  second  Inter- 
national will  probably  be  trebled  in  its 
proportions.   Owing  to  the  excessive  de- 
mand for  swine  at  the  present  time,  the 
hog  raisers  as  well  as  the  hog  breeders, 
intend  to  make  their  part  of  the  Interna- 
tional creditable  in  every  way.   It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  horse  exhibit  will  be 
grand,  as  it  certainly  was  a  most  remark- 
able feature  in  the  first  Exposition.  Cred- 
itable information  develops  that  corpora- 
tions and  men  of  wealth  are  scouring  for- 
eign countries,  as  well  as  home,  in  search 
of  prize  winners.    The  colleges  are  all  at 
work,  and  the  rivalry,  while  thoroughly 
friendly,  will  be  very  intense,  both  in 
their  exhibits  and  the  student  contests. 
The  unsuccessful  of  last  year  have  their 
armor  on,  and  are  industriously  working 
to  wrest  the  laurels  from  those  who  now 
hold  them,  w^iile  the  winners  of  last  year 
are  fortifying  themselves  to  retain  their 
standards. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Exposition 
will  be  much  more  compact  than  a  year 
ago,  as  the  Union  Stock  Yards  Company 
is  sparing  no  expense  in  constructing 
proper  and  adequate  facilities.  The  erec- 
tion, of  an  enormous  cattle  amphitheater 
of  brick  and  steel,  with  the  buildings  of 
last  year  enlarged,  an  increase  in  pen  and 
walking  capacity,  will  insure  the  possi- 
bility of  handling  large  exhibits  and 
double  the  crowd  of  a  year  ago,  which 
now  seems  likely  to  be  the  attendance  of 
the  1901  Exposition. 

The  National  Live  Stock  Association 
holding  its  convention  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago at  Studebaker  Hall  on  the  first  four 
days  of  the  Exposition,  enables  students 
to  put  in  the  morning  hearing  the 
speeches  and  papers  of  the  foremost  men 
in  the  industry,  and  in  the  afternoon  see 


the  results  of  the  breeder's  art.  The  de- 
cription  bulletin  of  feeding  and  handling 
of  stock  will  be  more  complete  than  last 
year,  and  accessible  to  all  interested  in 
the  advancement  of  this  great  industry. 

The  following  programme  has  been 
arranged : 

Tuesday,  Dec.  3 — To  be  Foreign  Con- 
suls' dav,  on  which  day  it  is  hoped  to 
have  the  consuls  representing  all  of  the 
various  countries,  who  office  in  Chicago 
and  adjacent  towns,  visit  the  Exposition, 
and  see  the  class  of  live  stock  produced 
in  this  country,  so  that  they  may  be  able 
to  make  a  report  thereon  from  observa- 
tion to  their  hpme  government. 

Wednesday.  Dec.  1 — Will  be  Gov- 
ernor's day.  To  each  of  the  governors 
of  the  cattle  growing  and  cattle  feeding 
states  an  invitation  has  been  extended, 
and  it  is  very  pleasing  and  flattering  to 
the  management  of  the  Exposition  that 
so  many  of  these  executive  officers  of 
the  different  states  in  which  live  stock  is 
a  strong  factor,  take  such  a  strong  inter- 
est in  the  Exposition  as  evinced,  and  will 
be  with  us. 

Thursday,  Dec.  5 — It  is  the  intention 
to  invite  all  Foreign  Ministers  and  Am- 
bassadors located  at  Washington  to  view 
the  handiwork  of  American  breeders,  and 
thus  give  them  an  insight  into  the  great 
live  stock  industry  of  this  continent. 

Friday,  Dec.  6 — AVill  be  Live  Stock 
Sanitary  Commissioners  and  Live  Stock 
Agents'  day.  While  everv  day  is  for  the 
great  xA.merican  people. 

The  Exposition  of  last  year  was  a  de- 
cided success,  the  people  of  the  country 
at  large  large  recognize  the  importance 
of  this  event,  and  the  Second  Interna- 
tional Live  Stock  Exposition  will  be 
greater  in  every  way  than  its  predecessor. 

The  entry  blanks  for  the  second  Inter- 
national Live  Stock  Exposition  are  ready 
for  distribution. 

If  intending  exhibitors  of  pure  breed- 
ing, and  fat  stock,  and  horses,  will  make 
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application  for  them  to  W.  E.  Skinner, 
General  Alanag-er,  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Chicago,  stating  how  many  animals  they 
desire  to  enter,  and  the  class  or  breed,  it 
will  greately  expedite  matters  in  the  of- 
fice, and  they  will  receive  their  many  en- 
try blanks  promptly.  Carloads  of  live 
stock  do  not  need  to  be  entered  until  ar- 
rival at  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 
Premium  lists  will  be  sent  out  with  the 
entry  blanks  only  on  request. 

The  Opportunity  in  Agriculture. 

BY  PROFESSOR  THOMAS   F.  HUNT, 

At  the  Dedication  of  the  Agricultural 
Building,  University  of  Illinois, 
May  21,  1901. 

The  history  of  education,  for,  in,  and 
by  agriculture  is  always  a  fascinating- 
subject  and  it  is  difficult  to  resist  its  re- 
cital. Its  history  is  no  part  of  the  theme 
for  this  afternoon,  however,  and,  more- 
over, it  has  freq-.iently  been  set  forth  at 
length  by  far  more  potent  pens.  If  this 
address  contains  aught  of  history,  it  will 
be  because  of  its  bearing  upon  the  pres- 
ent and  the  future. 

The  discussions  of  this  subject  fortv 
or  fifty  years  ago  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  the  early  agitators  were  concerned 
in  education  for  agriculture  rather  than 
in  agriculture  or  hy  agriculture.  Thev 
were  concerned  in  the  education  of  all 
the  industrial  classes  along  lines  which 
would  make  them  the  most  effective  "in 
the  several  pursuits  and  occupations  of 
life"  because  they  believed  that  the  wel- 
fare of  the  State  depended  upon  the  edu- 
cation of  the  masses.  This  is,  indeed,  the 
only  warrant  for  the  taxation  of  the  peo- 
ple for  the  personal  benefit  of  the  indi- 
vidual. We  vote  bread  and  meat  onlv 
to  the  physically,  mentally,  or  morally 
incompetent.  We  vote  a  free  education 
in  order  to  give  every  one  a  reasonable 


opportunity  to  earn  his  bread  and  meat, 
because  the  welfare  of  the  State  demands 
it.  This  proposition  is  too  well  under- 
stood to  need  more  than  the  merest 
statement.  The  magnificent  series  of 
buildings,  which  we  are  called  upon  to 
dedicate  today,  the  most  extensive  in  the 
world  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  intended,  is  evidence  sufficient,  if 
evidence  were  needed,  that  this  proposi- 
tion has  lost  none  of  its  force  in  the 
nearly  thirty-nine  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
amid  the  most  terrific  civil  conflict, 
passed  the  epoch  making  bill  which  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  Arts  of  Peace.  I 
wish  liere  to  congratulate  my  alma  mater 
and  all  its  officers  who  have  promoted 
this  undertaking  upon  their  splendid 
achievement  and  to  thank  the  people  of 
the  great  Empire  State  of  Illinois  who 
have  so  generously  voted  money,  not 
only  in  their  own  interests  but  in  the 
interest  of  mankind  for  all  time  to  come. 

The  farmer's  need  of  education  is  a 
theme  which  I  delight  to  discuss.  It  is 
the  proposition  that  if  a  man  is  going-  to 
be  a  farmer,  he  of  all  men  should  have  a 
thorough  school  training.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  banker,  the  merchant,  the 
manufacturer,  the  lawyer,  the  public 
speaker  even,  teach  them  much  that  they 
need  to  know  to  be  successful.  They  are 
taught  to  do  by  the  doing.  What  does 
the  spreading  of  manure  teach  a  man 
concerning  the  chemistry  of  fertilizers? 
AMiat  does  the  planting  and  reaping  of 
corn  teach  a  man  concerning  the  laws 
of  plant-growing? 

The  ordinary  operations  of  the  farm 
do  not  teach  the  farmer  the  most  im- 
portant facts  concerning  his  business.  In 
order  to  get  that  information  most  neces- 
sary to  his  highest  success  the  knowl- 
edge obtained  from  farming  must  be 
supplemented  from  some  other  source. 
The  more  you'  look  at  this  question,  the 
more  avenues  from  which  you  approach 
it,  the  stronger  it  will  appeal  to  you. 
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This  proposition  was  defended  from 
this  platform  nearly  seventeen  years  ago, 
when  the  last  act  in  securing  a  first  de- 
gree from  these  profes —  No,  I  forget. 
It  was  not  these  professors.  It  was  only 
seventeen  years  ago, — only  a  few  years 
ago,  surely, — but  what  changes  !  Since 
then,  many  a  platform  has  been  occupied 
with  moderate  composure,  but  here  is 
but  a  beardless  boy,  standing  with  sink- 
ing heart  before  his  fellow  students,  and 
as  he  walks  out  and  makes  his  bow  to 
President  Peabody,  he  casts  a  hurried 
glance  down  the  row  with  that  feeling 
of  student  reverence  for  his  professors 
that  should  he  live  till  he  was  three  score 
and  ten,  he  could  not  out  live.  But  I 
have  been  dreaming.  Let  me  look  again. 
Morrow,  Snyder,  Crawford,  Prentice, 
McMurtrie,  Roos,  Pickard,  who  said. 
"Miss  Pierce,  can  you  pierce  that?" 
*'No,"  flashed  back  instantly  the  reply, 
"But  I  can  pick  hard  at  it."  These  are 
no  longer  present.  Some  have  already 
gone  to  a  deserved  rest.  But  have  thev 
all  gone?  Let  me  look  again.  No,  a  few 
remain.  Dear  men  and  true — men  who 
have  seen  this  great  University  grow 
from  a  tiny  seedling  into  a  sturdy  and 
■  ever  expanding  oak — still  hold  honored 
positions  and  influence  in  the  faculty  and 
affectionate  places  in  the  hearts  of  the 
alumni.  Great,  indeed,  have  been  the 
changes  in  seventeen  years.  Then  there 
were  less  than  four  hundred  students  ; 
now  more  than  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred. Then  the  faculty  consisted  of 
twenty-eight  persons  ;  now  the  instruc- 
tional force  consists  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  persons.  Then  there  were 
buildings  devoted  to  instructional  pur- 
poses worth  with  equipment  less  than 
$350,000 ;  now  they  are  valued  at  one 
and  one-third  million  dollars.  The  total 
annual  income  from  all  sources  was  then 
less  than  $100,000 ;  now  it  is  nearly  half 
a  million  dollars,  the  climax  being  capped 
by  the  largest  appropriation  ever  made 


bv  a  legisltaure  at  one  time  for  an  educa- 
tional institution. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, for  having  allowed  my  personal 
feelings  towards  the  old  student  home  to 
lead  me  thus  from  the  subject.  The 
farmer's  need  of  education  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  the  theme  this  afternoon. 

A  passing  thought  can  not  be  resisted 
concerning  that  ancient  argument  in  fa- 
vor of  the  farm,  viz.,  that  the  farm  has 
been  the  source  of  presidents,  statesmen, 
diplomats,  eminent  lawyers,  dpctors, 
ministers,  ad  Unitum,  ad  nauseum.  The 
logic  of  this  is  that  the  farm  is  a  good 
place  to  be  born  if  you  only  get  away 
soon  enough.  This  argument  says  in 
effect  that  the  farm  is  a  valuable  breed- 
ing ground  to  furnish  strong,  healthy, 
vigorous  stock  for  the  nation,  the  most 
able  and  the  most  intellectual  of  which 
are  to  be  selected  to  supply  the  profes- 
sions and  manage  the  business  interests 
of  our  cities,  while  the  rest  may  go  to 
the  devil  or  become  farmers.  Apparent- 
ly, in  the  minds  of  many,  the  two  desti- 
nies are  identical.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  this  argument  when  it  is  stated 
frankly,  but  I  submit  it  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  convince  a  young  man  that  agri- 
culture offers  him  an  opportunity  for  a 
worthy  career. 

The  thesis  of  this  address  is,  Does 
agriculture  (using  the  term  in  its  broad- 
est and  proper  sense)  offer  an  opportuni- 
ty worthy  of  an  able,  intellectual,  am- 
bitious young  man?  Can  there  be  found 
therein  a  career  worthy  of  an  educated, 
broad-minded  man? 

Lasi  year  a  young  man  graduated 
from  the  course  in  Agriculture.  He  hap- 
pened to  be  unusually  young.  He  was 
but  twenty.  Almost  immediately  upon 
graduation  he  was  appointed  to  a  cadet- 
ship  at  West  Point  through  the  courtesy 
of  Senators  Hanna  and  Foraker.  He 
was  an  able,  intellectual,  cultured  stu- 
dent of  excellent  spirit,  manner  and  ad- 
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dress.  He  has  had,,  as  I  beheve,  a  thor- 
ough, sound  education.  He  was  such  a 
young  man  as  any  home  or  cohege  might 
be  proud  to  send  into  the  world.  As  it 
happened,  he  had  during  his  college 
course  been  very  much  interested  in  the 
military  drill,  having  occupied  about 
every  position  in  the  battalion  from  pri- 
vate to  adjutant,  and  had,  in  the  absence 
of  the  commandant,  during-  the  Spanish- 
American  war.  charge  of  the  bat- 
talion and  taught  military  tactics.  Sud- 
denly he  had  two  careers  open  to  him. 
If  he  chose  the  one,  the  government 
would  see  to  it  that  he  suffered  no  real 
pecuniary  need  throughout  his  life  time. 
His  abilities  are  such  as  reasonably  to 
assure  promotion.  He  might  even  hope 
to  occupy  a  position  in  the  army  second 
only  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  If  he  chose  the  other  career,  ai^d 
at  that  moment  there  was  no  immediate 
opportunity  open  to  him,  he  must  seek  a 
career,  where  there  was  the  ever  present 
but  ever  unpleasant  duty  of  providing 
bread  and  meat.  He  was  up  against  (this 
is  not  slang)  one  of  the  great  problems  of 
life.  He,  of  course,  sought  advice,  but. 
I  believe,  he  decided  finally  for  himself. 
He  does  not  lack  in  bravery,  and  I  do 
not  believe  he  had  any  special  sentiment 
concerning  the  agricultural  life.  He  had 
to  decide  between  the  art  of  war  and  the 
art  of  peace.  He  chose  the  art  of  peace. 
Did  he  choose  wiselv?  It  may  be  of 
some  significance  to  note  here  that  he 
subsequently  entered  the  government 
service,  but  it  was  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  not  in  the  Department 
of  War. 

This,  then,  shall  be  the  theme  for  a 
brief  time  this  afternoon — Does  the  op- 
portunity in  Agriculture  furnish  a  worthv 
career?  I  shall  discuss  it  in  two  aspects, 
viz.,  the  character  of  the  education, 
which  a  course  in  agriculture  offers  and 
the  opportunity  for  one  so  educated. 
Nor  is  the  subject  to  be  treated  from  the 


agreeableness  of  the  occupation.  The 
beauty  of  sitting  under  your  own  vine 
and  fig  tree  shall  not  enter  into  this  dis- 
cussion. No  one  will  claim  that  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  a  particularly  pleasant  one,  but 
every  man  is  ready  and  anxious  to  admit, 
if  not  by  word  at  least  by  deed,  that  the 
position  is  worthy  of  the  ambition  of  any 
American  born  citizen.  Whether  a  man 
likes  to  wade  around  in  the  mud  in  the 
pure  air  rather  than  to  walk  on  the  car- 
pet in  the  foul  atmosphere  (both  literally 
and  figuratively)  of  a  criminal  court 
room,  is  largely  a  matter  of  personal 
preference.  It  is  a  case  of  head  vs.  feet. 
I,  each  vear,  become  more  gratified  that 
I  did  not  choose  the  profession  of  law, 
because  of  my  personal  dislike  for  many 
of  the  circumstances  surrounding  a  law 
practice,  but  that  is  not  sufficient  reason 
for  others  to  avoid  it,  and  every  one  must 
recognize  that  the  practice  of  law  offers 
to  an  ambitious,  educated,  high  minded 
voung  man  an  opportunity  for  a  worthy 
career. 

When  these  institutions  first  offered 
themselves  to  the  public  as  agricultural 
colleges,  a  few  men  in  their  faculties  did 
a  little  teaching  for  agriculture,  still  less 
teaching  in  agriculture,  and  generally  no 
teaching  at  all  by  agriculture.  This  is 
not  strange.  The  few  noble  spirits,  who 
kept  alive  the  fires  that  burned  so  feebly 
during  the  first  twenty  years,  and  who 
essaved  to  teach  the  application  of  the 
sciences  to  agriculture,  had  not  had,  ex- 
cept in  rare  instances,  any  training  in  the 
sciences  which  they  sought  to  apply,  and, 
except  in  rare  instances  again,  did  the 
men  who  taught  the  sciences  perceive 
their  relation  to  agriculture  and  some- 
times cared  less. 

Some  exceptions,  however,  are  worthy 
of  note.  The  first  experiment  stations, 
established  through  the  zeal  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  a  small  group  of  men,  were 
the  means  of  instructing  and  inspiring  a 
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few  young  men,  who  have  become  the 
leaders  of  scientific  thoug^ht  as  it  relates 
to  agricukure.  These  men  may  not  have 
all  been  thoroughly  practical  men,  but 
they  were  deeply  trained  in  the  sciences 
relating  to  agriculture.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  a  few  of  our  colleges 
that  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  as 
their  co-called  professor  of  agriculture, 
men  of  unusual  vigor  of  mind,  enthusi- 
asm for  the  cause,  and  withal  a  wide 
knowledge  of  agriculture.  In  these  in- 
stitutions, a  few  young  men  have  been 
trained,  which,  meeting  with  their  more 
scientificallv  but  less  practically  trained 
brethren,  have  together  helped  to  control 
the  destiny  of  this  cause  during  the  past 
twenty  years. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  ten  years 
ago,  which  happens  to  be  coincidental 
with  the  passage  of  the  second  Morrill 
Act,  that  the  teachers  of  what  may  be 
called  technical  agriculture  were  at  all 
generally  men  w^ho  had  been  trained  in 
the  sciences  underlying  agriculture. 
These  men,  be  it  o1)served,  had  received 
their  training  in  technical  agriculture 
from  men  who  had,  themselves,  for  the 
most  part,  had  no  scientific  training. 
W  hat  I  would  like  to  have  the  thought- 
ful young  man  see  at  this  point  is  that 
most  of  the  men,  who  have  been  trained 
in  agriculture  by  those  who  have  them- 
selves had  a  college  training  in  agri- 
culture, have  not  been  out  of  college 
more  than  five  or  six  years  and  are,  for 
the  most  part,  less  than  thirty  years  of 
age.  Boards  of  Trustees  are  remorse- 
less and,  perhaps,  properly  so,  and  men 
of  my  training  will  soon  be  no  longer 
needed. 

It  is  fully  recognized  that  the  profes- 
sional field  in  agriculture  is  a  distinctly 
limited  one  and  it  would,  indeed,  be  a 
sad  commentary  upon  the  cause,  if  it 
was  the  only  worthy  field  in  agriculture 
open  to  a  young  man.  But  this  much 
may  be  said  that  in  the  past  ten  years, 


while  I  have  been  expecting  to  see  this 
theoretically  limited  field  supplied,  the 
opportunities  have  constantly  increased 
in  number  and  improved  in  character. 
An  illustration  from  a  single  State  uni- 
versity having  eighteen  courses  of  study 
which  lead  to  a  degree,  may  be  per- 
mitted. Twenty  of  its  graduates  during 
the  last  ten  years  are  now  in  college  po- 
sitions other  than  their  alma  mater. 
Seven  of  these  are  from  the  course  in 
agriculture.  There  has  not  been  a  year 
in  the  past  five  years  that  thoroughly 
trained  and  thoroughly  able  agricultur- 
ists have  not  been  in  demand  for  posi- 
tions requiring  the  highest  capabilities. 

Teachers  are  the  first  necessity  of  a 
school  of  anv  kind,  but  only  second  to 
the  necessity  of  teachers  is  the  necessity 
for  something  to  teach.  The  sciences 
have  made  great  strides  since  1870,  espe- 
cially the  biological  sciences.  Chemistry 
had,  indeed,  a  thoroughly  established 
standing  and  the  professor  of  natural 
science  did  the  rest.  However,  mathe- 
matics and  physics  are  not  mechanics  or 
engineering ;  phvsiology  is  not  medicine  ; 
and  chemistry  is  not  agriculture,  how- 
ever fundamental  these  may  be  to  the 
callings  in  question. 

What  did  we  know  about  dairying  in 
1870  that  we  now  teach?  Principally 
that  cows  would  produce  milk  in  the 
summer  time  if  the  pastures  were  good ; 
that  if  we  stirred  some  mysterious  thing 
that  came  on  the  top  of  it,  called  cream, 
it  would  turn  into  butter ;  or  if  we  added 
the  juices  of  a  calf's  stomach  to  the  milk, 
it  would  turn  into  cheese — all  of  which 
had  been  known  for  four  thousand  years. 
Dairying  is  now  a  specialized  industry 
requiring  a  special  education  and  train- 
ing to  succeed  in  it.  Among  men  of  busi- 
ness judgment  none  others  need  apply. 

In  an  article  on  ''Harvest  Implements" 
in  Morton's  Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture, 
published  in  1871,  the  writer  states  that 
"Notwithstanding  all  the  ingenuity,  how- 
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ever,  that  has  hitherto  been  appHed  to 
this  subject,  reaping  has  been  and  no 
doubt  for  many  years,  as  we  have  said, 
will  continue  to  be  a  manual  operation." 
The  writer  then  proceeds  to  describe  the 
various  forms  of  sickles  with  which  it  is 
proper  to  cut  grain.  This  article  was  not 
written  by  an  ignoramus.  Alorton's  Cy- 
clopedia of  Agriculture  was  as  standard 
in  the  field  of  agriculture  as  the  Century 
Dictionary  is  in  the  field  of  letters.  It  is 
true  that  America  had  known  something 
of  the  reaping  machines  for  fifteen  years, 
but  the  self  binder  was  yet  a  figment  of 
the  dreams  of  a  few  inventors.  What 
this  means  may.  perhaps,  be  best  empha- 
sized bv  the  startling  but  nevertheless 
true  statement  that  if  the  small  grains  of 
the  crop  of  1901  in  the  United  States  had 
to  be  reaped  by  the  method  so  gravely 
described  by  our  English  authority,  it 
would  take  the  combined  efforts  of  every 
man  of  military  age  in  the  United  States 
three  weeks  to  accomplish  the  task.  This 
has  an  important  bearing  upon  what  is 
to  follow.  Here  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
the  fact  that  rural  engineering  is  a  dif- 
ferent problem  from  what  it  was  thirtv 
years  ago. 

Take  an  illustration  from  the  field  of 
animal  industry  that  is  just  now  for  spe- 
cial reasons  a  very  attractive  line  of 
work.  In  1870,  there  were  common  in 
the  United  States  one  recognized  breed 
of  horses,  three  breeds  of  cattle,  two  or 
three  breeds  of  swine,  and,  perhaps,  five 
breeds  of  sheep.  Some  other  breeds  of 
live  stock  had  been  introduced,  but  they 
were  practicalh^  unknown.  At  present, 
we  have  at  least  eleven  recognized  breeds 
of  horses,  not  including  ponies,  seventeen 
breeds  of  cattle,  eleven  breeds  of  swine, 
and  fourteen  breeds  of  sheep,  with  all  of 
which  a  man  must  be  more  or  less  famil- 
iar before  he  can  lay  any  claim  to  being 
an  expert  in  the  field  of  animal  industry. 

In  the  field  of  applied  sciences,  the 
changes  have  been  no  less  profound. 


AMien  the  men  who  are  now  teaching  the 
science  of  agriculture  were  in  college,  it 
was  taught  as  a  demonstrated  scientific 
truth  that  mankind,  in  the  no  very  dis- 
tant future,  must  disappear  from  the  face 
of  the  globe  for  lack  of  nitrogen  in  the 
soil.  know  better  now.     So  com- 

pletely has  this  better  knowledge  been 
accepted  and  acted  upon  in  agricultural 
operations  that  we  have  almost  forgotten 
that  we  ever  thought  differently. 

The  vear  the  speaker  entered  college. 
Professor  Burrill  discovered  the  cause  of 
pear  blight.  Pear  blight  still  continues 
on  its  way  but  how  immensely  has  the 
horizon  of  our  knowledge  concerning 
plant  and  animal  diseases  widened.  Not 
only  have  agricultural  and  horticultural 
operations  been  greatly  modified,  but  the 
practice  of  himian  and  veterinary  medi- 
cine have  been  revolutionized,  and  with 
it  all,  the  mind  of  the  human  race  seems 
to  have  expanded :  reason  has  taken  the 
place  of  superstition. 

The  establishment  in  1888  of  experi- 
ment stations  in  each  of  the  states  has 
furnished  a  fountain  from  which  is  flow- 
ing- knowledge  recognized  to  be  of  the 
highest  importance  to  agriculture. 
Knowledge  which  now  has  some  sem- 
blance at  least  of  scientific  accuracy. 
Knowledge  which  is  as  accurate  as  can 
be  expected  when  we  consider  the  great 
difficulty  of  the  subject.  The  effect  of 
this  urogress  of  which  but  a  hint  has  been 
given  is  that  little  that  is  taught  today  of 
technical  j'griculture  was  taught  fifteen 
years  ago. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the 
old  type  of  classical  college  required  only 
a  building  of  moderate  dimensions,  and. 
a  department  therein  for  equipment,  a 
desk,  a  few  chairs,  a  pointer,  some  chalk, 
and  a  number  of  erasers.  Thirty  years 
ago,  the  necessity  of  equipment  for  the 
teaching  of  the  pure  sciences  was  but 
little  recognized.  The  necessity  for  a 
fairly  equipped  chemical  laboratory  was 
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indeed  understood.  A  herbarium  for  the 
botanist,  a  few  snakes  and  other  speci- 
mens in  alcohol  for  the  zoologist,  a  num- 
ber of  cork-lined  boxes  for  the  entomol- 
ogist, a  small  collection  of  minerals  and 
stones  for  the  geologist,  a  manikin  and  a 
few  bones  for  the  physiologist  was  about 
all  that  was  thought  necessary.  When  it 
came  to  the  department  of  agriculture, 
a  few  samples  of  grain,  mostly  worm- 
eaten,  a  collection  of  patent  ofBce  mod- 
els, mostly  of  machines,  which  had  never 
been  used  because  of  their  visionary 
c'.iaracter,  a  few  frarned  prints  portray- 
ing animals  of  impossible  conformation 
or  in  impossible  attitudes,  and  a  so-called 
m.odel  farm  was  considered  the  sine  que 
non  for  an  equipment.  A  properly 
equipped  farm  is,  indeed,  a  desirable  ad- 
junct to  an  ideally  equipped  college  of 
agriculture,  but  other  things  were  more 
essential.  A  farm,  however,  to  serve  the 
highest  purpose  of  instruction  to  say 
notiung  of  experimentation  cannot  be 
made  a  model  for  a  farmer  to  follow  any 
•more  than  a  university  machine  shop  can 
be  made  a  model  for  a  shoe  factory. 

Just  as  the  teaching  of  the  sciences  has 
been  found  more  expensive  than  the 
teaching  of  classics,  so  the  teachmg  of 
the  applied  sciences  has  been  found  more 
expensive  than  the  teaching  of  abstract 
science.  And  of  all  applied  sciences,  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  has  been  found  to 
be  vastlv  the  most  expensive  and  it  must, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  continue  so. 
It  is  only  during  the  past  decade  that  the 
movement  for  the  proper  equipment  of 
the  colleges  of  agriculture  has  taken  tan- 
gible form.  The  great  state  of  Illinois 
has  felt  this  movement  and  has  come 
bravelv  to  the  front  with  the  structures 
Vve  are  dedicating  today,  and  with  the 
equipment  so  soon  promised  will  be  sec- 
ond to  none  in  the  Union. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  in- 
quire why  agriculture  has  been  slow  in 
coming  to  its  own.    It  is  because  of  the 


difficulty  of  the  problems  involved.  The 
political  economist  has  long  ago  divided 
people  engaged  in  gainful  occupations 
irdo  four  or  five  classes.  Leaving  aside 
tiie  work  of  the  serving  class,  the  work  of 
the  world  is  divided  into  three  classes, 
viz.,  changes  in  substance  or  natural 
products  from  which  results  agriculture 
and  mining ;  changes  of  form,  from 
which  results  manufacturing ;  and  change 
of  place,  from  which  results  trading  and 
commerce.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you 
that  of  all  these  great  classes,  agriculture 
alone  deals  with  living  things?  Why  has 
the  cause  of  pear  blight  and  the  metabol- 
ism of  nitrogen  in  the  clover  plant  been, 
so  long  hidden  from  the  human  under- 
standing? It  was  first  necessary  to  in- 
vent a  high  power  microscope. 

Like  the  water  that  flows  to  the  sea, 
civilization  has  proceeded  along  lines  of 
least  resistance.  The  science  of  agricul- 
ture, dealing  as  it  does  with  living  things, 
has,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  under- 
standing the  processes  of  life,  lagged  be- 
hind those  occupations  depending  for 
their  best  development  upon  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  physical  sciences.  The  sci- 
ence of  agriculture  will  not  reach  its 
highest  development  until  the  problem 
of  life  has  been  solved.  No  man  dare 
prophesv  the  heights  which  it  may  yet 
attain. 

The  study  of  agriculture,  therefore, 
presents  problems  worthy  of  the  most 
gifted  and  highly  educated  young  man. 
A  four-years'  course  in  agriculture,  or  in 
any  of  its  specialized  branches,  today 
gives  a  man  not  only  a  training  for  agri- 
culture but  in  and  by  agriculture.  It 
gives  him  such  a  professional  training 
as  to  fit  him  as  a  bread  winner  of  the 
highest  type.  When  he  has  finished,  he 
is  fitted  to  do  something  somebody 
wants  done.  He  has  not  only  received  a 
theoretical  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, but  such  a  practical  knowledge  of 
their  application  that  he  can  successfully 
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use  them  on  the  farm,  in  the  dairy,  in  the 
orchard,  or  in  the  garden.  Not  onlv  are 
the  hand  and  the  eye  trained,  but  through 
the  hand  and  eye  the  mind  is  trained.  In 
other  words,  the  course  in  agriculture  of- 
fers a  sound  education.  Its  graduates 
are  not  only  educated  farmers,  but  edu- 
cated men. 

I  am  not  ready  to  assert  that  the 
mental  drill  received  from  instruction  by 
technical  agriculture,  as  at  present 
taught,  is  equal  to  that  received  by  the 
study  of  Greek,  Latin,  or  Calculus.  It 
is  freely  recognized  that  the  colleges  of 
agriculture  have  large  opportunities  in 
this  regard.  The  men  who  are  teaching 
these  subjects  have  had  literally  to  dig 
their  subject  out  of  the  ground  and  have, 
in  some  cases,  been  so  absorbed  in  ac- 
quiring knowledge  that  they  have  neg- 
lected the  pedagogic  methods  of  impart- 
ing it.  But  I  am  ready  to  assert  that  the 
young  men  who  are  now  being  gradu- 
ated from  the  courses  in  agriculture  arc, 
let  the  reasons  be  what  thev  mav.  the 
peers  of  the  graduates  of  any  of  the 
courses  of  our  land  grant  colleges  and 
their  subsequent  work  is  showing  them 
to  be  such. 

I  am  conscious  that  I  have  used  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  order  to  say  to  the 
young  man,  that  if  you  want  a  sound 
education,  if  vou  want  an  education  that 
will  fit  you  for  a  useful  life,  if  you  want 
an  education  worthy  of  the  mental  ca- 
pacity of  an  Edison  or  a  Pasteur,  you  can 
find  it  in  a  course  of  agriculture.  If  it 
will  not  serve  your  purpose  in  after  life, 
do  not  take  it.  There  are  plenty  of  other 
courses  that  will  give  vou  as  good  a 
training.  The  variety  of  courses  in  the 
state  universities  is  such  as  to  suit  the 
most  fastidious.  But  if  you  are  interested 
in  the  nroblems  underlving  agriculture, 
if  your  artistic  instinct  leads  you  to  pre- 
fer producing,  living,  pulsating  models 
of  plants  and  animals,  instead  of  repro- 
ducing their  counterfeit  on  canvas, if  vour 


scientific  bent  is  towards  organic  rather 
than  metallurgic  chemistry,  for  botany 
rather  than  physics,  if  your  business 
ability'  lies  in  trading  in  stock  rather  than 
in  trading  in  stocks,  if  your  love  for  ex- 
citement is  better  satisfied  in  the  show 
ring  than  in  the  court  room,  you  need 
not  avoid  a  course  in  agriculture,  be- 
cause it  lacks  a  training  worthy  of  the 
highest  mind.  The  Dean  of  your  Gen- 
eral Faculty  years  ago  said  that  the  di- 
gestive juice  of  education  is  interest.  The 
fact  that  almost  without  exception  those 
who  have  studied  agriculture  have  been 
interested,  not  to  say  enthusiastic,  has, 
in  no  small  measure,  added  to  their  suc- 
cess. 

But  granting  all  this,  after  the  educa- 
tion is  acquired,  will  it  produce  bread 
and  meat,  and  if  so,  is  it  sordid?  Does 
it  present  an  opportunity  for  a  career,  or 
will  the  possessors  remain  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water? 

This  is  just  as  good  a  place  as  any  to 
l)ehead  once  more  that  hydra-headed 
monster,  which  asserts  that  agricultural 
colleges  educate  boys  away  from  the 
farm.  I  happen  to  have  the  statistics 
concerning  the  alumni  of  a  college  of 
agriculture  and  of  its  ex-students  since 
1892.  These  statistics  concern  399 
young  men  who  have  spent  more  or  less 
time  in  studying  agriculture.  The  occu- 
pation of  60  is  unknown.  One  hundred 
and  seventy-four  are  farmers,  gardeners, 
and  dairymen ;  48  are  creamery  opera- 
tors, butter,  and  cheesemakers ;  8  are 
farm  superintendents  or  employees.  28 
are  employees  of  colleges  or  stations  or 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 3  are  editors  of  agricultural 
newspapers,  and  19  are  students  in  other 
colleges.  The  total  number  in  all  other 
occupations  is  59.  Of  the  320  men  who 
have  settled  occupation,  261  or  82  per 
cent.,  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. I  am  repeating  no  set  phrase, 
when  I  say  that  those  who  have  become 
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farmers  are  not  only  o-enerally  succeed- 
ing from  a  pecuniary  standpoint,  but 
they  are  becoming  leaders  in  the  intel- 
lectual, social,  and  political  life  of  their 
respective  communities.  While  a  course 
in  agriculture  is  not  to  be  recommended 
as  a  means  of  poHtical  prosperity,  yet  it 
is  probably  quite  within  the  truth  to  say 
that  there  is  no  surer  road  to  political 
leadership  even  than  success  upon  the 
farm  by  capable,  broad-minded,  well- 
educated  men.  Three  of  the  farmers  in 
the  last  Illinois  legislature  were  trained 
in  agriculture  at  the  Univrsity  of  Illinois 
and  their  alma  mater  has  had  no  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  them. 

Particularly  is  success  coming  to  those 
who  have  completed  a  four-year  course. 
Many  young  men  have  taken  a  one  or 
two-year  course  in  agriculture  and  in 
some  institutions  a  winter  term  course, 
and  they  have  gone  to  farming  and  have 
had  a  fair  measure  of  success  depending 
much,  of  course,  upon  their  previous 
training.  Manv  earnest  and  successful 
men  have  been  trained  in  this  way. 
There  is,  however,  no  greater  error  than 
to  believe  that  if  a  man  is  going  to  farm 
a  one  or  two-years'  course  is  sufficient, 
while  if  he  is  going  to  be  a  teacher  or  an 
experimenter,  he  must  have  a  thorough 
undergraduate  and  post-graduate  train- 
ing. Farming,  in  its  several  banches,  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  greater 
the  ability,  the  greater  the  success. 
I\  either  is  there  any  question  that  many 
lines  of  farming  now  offer  opportunities 
for  the  talented.  The  fact  is  that  a  train- 
ing cannot  be  too  severe  for  the  man  who 
intends  to  farm.  No  man  needs  'a  rigid 
training  more ;  in  no  occupation  may 
such  training  be  made  to  count  for  more. 
A  young  man  to  be  perfectly  safe  of  suc- 
cess upon  the  farm  should  take  a  thor- 
ough under-graduate  study,  a  year's 
post-graduate  work,  and  then  he  should 
spend  about  three  years  as  superintend- 
ent of  a  farm  for  some  one  else,  or  as  a 


professor  of  agriculture  in  some  land 
grant  college.  He,  then,  becomes  a 
trained  agriculturist,  worth  a  respectable 
compensation  whether  in  business  for 
himself  or  on  salary  for  others.  What 
engineer,  what  lawyer,  what  doctor,  or 
what  professor  of  literature  or  art  con- 
siders himself  able  to  win  success  in  his 
calling  without  an  equal  training?  I  tell 
you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  if  the 
farms  of  the  United  States  do  not  fur- 
nish worthy  opportunities  for  men  thus 
trained,  the  cause  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion is  well  nigh  hopeless.  I  am  equally 
convinced  that  the  farms  of  the  United 
States  do  furnish  such  opportunities.  By 
no  means  all  the  five  million  farms  of  the 
United  States,  but  a  large  enough  per 
cent,  of  them  to  furnish  opportunities  for 
all  the  graduates  that  the  colleges  are 
likely  to  send  out  in  the  next  twenty-five 
years. 

Men  of  capital  and  business  judgment 
are  beginning  to  appreciate  that  the 
farms  of  this  nation  are  distinctly  lim- 
ited and  their  monev  is  being  rapidly  in- 
vested therein.  Already  those  who  have 
to  do  with  such  things  are  finding  that 
there  is  a  demand  for  persons  to  make 
the  capital  thus  invested  productive. 

It  is  by  no  means  asserted  that  a  man 
must  be  college  bred  to  be  a  man  of 
ability  or  a  superiorly  trained  agricul- 
turist. Such  a  claim  would  be  both  un- 
true and  foolish.  It  is  claimed,  however, 
that  a  college  training  is  more  necessary 
to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  business 
than  to  a  merchant,  a  banker,  or  a  manu- 
facturer. It  is  asserted,  moreover,  that  a 
college  training  is  a  short  road  to  suc- 
cess. If  you  are  in  Chicago  and 
want  to  get  to  New  York,  you  may  take 
a  train  or  you  may  walk.  Under  present 
economic  and  social  conditions,  you  had 
better  take  the  modern  method  even  if 
}'ou  have  to  borrow  the  money.  As  a 
final  word  on  this  phase  of  the  subject, 
let  me  say  if  you  cannot  afiford  to  pre- 
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pare  yourself  to  be  a  farmer,  do  not  farm. 
Enter  some  other  business  where  the 
business  itself  will  teach  you  success. 
Far  better  be  a  corner  grocer  or  a  street 
car  conductor. 

As  already  suggested,  numerous  op- 
portunities are  now  open  to  trained  agri- 
culturists aside  from  the  business  of 
farming.  Of  the  320  young  men  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago,  thirty-six  have 
graduated  from  the  four-year  courses  of 
the  college  of  agriculture  during  the  past 
six  years.  Seventeen  are  on  salaries 
Avithin  their  proper  professional  field. 
The  average  length  of  time  that  they  have 
been  out  of  college  is  about  two  and  one- 
half  years  and  their  average  compensa- 
tion will  be  this  year  about  one  thousand 
dollars.  The  illustrations  given  are  from 
a  sin.o'le  institution  and  the  particular  ex- 
amples are  used  because  the  information 
is  at  hand. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  A\'ashington  is  also  a 
good  illustration  of  opportunities  open  to 
graduates  of  agricultural  colleges,  both 
in  the  way  of  positions  and  further  train- 
ing— the  latter  quite  as  important  as  the 
former.  AA'ithin  the  present  fiscal  yeir 
t\vent}  -t\\o  college  graduates  have  been 
appointed  in  a  sino-le  division  of  this  De- 
partment at  salaries  ranging  from  $480 
to  $1,200.  As  indicative  of  the  rapiditv 
of  promotion,  it  is  stated  that  ten  recent 
graduates,  who  entered  the  Department 
last  year  and  this  vear  at  $480  per  an- 
num are  soon  to  be  advanced  to  $1000. 
while  within  the  year  an  equal  number  of 
similar  promotions  will  follow.  Another 
Division,  it  is  authoritatively  stated,  will 
need  the  coming  year  fifteen  to  twentv 
voung  men,  preferably  graduates  of  agri- 
cultural colleo-es.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  \\'ashington  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  great  post-graduate  school  of 
Agriculture  with  scholarships  and  oppor- 
tunities for  rapid  promotion.  The  De- 
partment has  just  sent  graduates  of  agri- 


cultural colleges  thus  trained  to  Hawaii 
and  Porto  Rico  to  take  charge  of  experi- 
ment stations  there  at  a  salary  of  $3,000 
each,  one  of  whom,  Frank  D.  Gardner, 
was  of  the  class  of  1891  of  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

After  all,  however,  past  and  even  pres- 
ent opportunities  are  important  only  as 
they  indicate  the  future.  The  important 
question  to  a  young  man  choosing  a  ca- 
reer is  not  so  much  what  is  the  present 
opportunity,  but  what  are  the  future 
prospects.  Xot  how  well  will  he  begin 
his  career,  but  how  well  will  he  end  it. 
The  average  expectancv  of  a  man  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  is  for- 
ty-one and  one-half  years.  The  question 
in  preparing  for  the  work  of  life  is  not 
alone,  therefore,  what  is  the  opportunitv 
todav  or  what  will  it  he  four  years  hence 
when  the  youno-  man  has  completed  a 
course  in  college,  but  what  is  it  going  to 
be  during  the  next  forty  vears. 

For  250  years  we  have  called  ourselves 
an  agricultural  people.  AMiile  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  we  have  been  and  still 
are,  though  in  less  degree,  an  agricul- 
tural people,  our  chief  problems  have 
not  been  those  of  the  agriculturist.  They 
have  l^een  chieflv  the  nroblems  of  the  en- 
gineer. A\'e  have,  it  is  true,  made  some 
real  progress  in  the  science  of  living 
things.  Our  animal  and  vegetable  forms 
have  been  improved  and  thereby  has  the 
vigor  and  healthfulness  of  the  human 
race  been  increased.  I  would,  in  no  way 
minimize  the  importance  of  this  improve- 
ment, but.  after  all,  it  has  never  become 
a  serious  question.  ]\Iuch  of  this  im- 
provement has  been  unconscious  and 
much  of  it  has  been  done  by  people  who 
found  pleasure  in  doing  it.  The  large 
problems  that  have  required  serious 
thought  have  been  the  mechanical  means 
of  subduine  nature,  of  planting,  harvest- 
ing, manufacturing,  and  marketing  the 
crop.  At  no  time  in  its  history  scarcely 
has  the  nation  suffered  for  food,  clothing. 
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and  shelter.  At  no  time  have  these 
things  been  more  abundant  than  in  the 
past  generation.  Nature  has  been  so 
prodigal  that  the  surplus  to  the  producer 
has  been  enormous  provided  only  that 
the  mechanical  means  could  be  obtained 
to  handle  her  bounty.  Harvesting  ma- 
chinery, including  the  cotton  gin,  and 
steam  transportation  have  not  only  un- 
locked nature's  wealth,  but  so  cheapened 
the  cost  of  production  as  to  allow  a  large 
part  of  the  population  to  busy  itself  with 
other  matters  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  the 
race  Only  during  the  present  genera- 
tion have  we  known  two  of  the  greatest 
of  these  agencies,  viz.,  the  self  binder  and 
the  transcontinental  railways.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  we  of  the  present  gen- 
eration have  enjoyed  comforts  and  lux- 
uries beyond  the  fondest  dreams  of  form- 
er generations.  At  no  time  has  our  pros- 
perity been  greater  apparently  than  at 
the  present  moment.  However,  ungra- 
cious as  it  may  seem  to  say  it,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  we  have  been  so  busy  talking 
about  our  prosperitv  that  we  may  not 
have  noticed  the  slight  quiver  that  pre- 
ceeds  an  earthquake. 

It  has  recently  been  my  privilege  to 
discuss  at  some  length  the  outlook  for 
agriculture  in  this  country,  and  were 
there  time  such  an  array  of  facts  and  fig- 
ures could  be  presented  as  to  be,  I  be- 
lieve, both  convincing  and  impressive. 
Two  hundred  and  fiftv  years  ago,  the 
Puritans  started  in  to  subdue  a  continent. 
"By  1800  the  United  States  nowhere 
touched  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  no- 
where crossed  the  Mississippi,"  much 
less  had  our  agriculture  and  our  civiliza- 
tion reached  these  lin  its.  By  1850,  we 
had  acquired  our  present  continental  ter^ 
ritorial  limits,  Alaska  excepted,  but  the 
great  west  and  northwest  was  agricultur- 
ally yet  an  undiscovered  country. 

In  1875,  Central  Iowa,  at  present  one 
of  the  finest  agricultural  areas  in  the 


world,  was  a  wilderness.  Since  that  time 
we  have  swept  the  continent  with  our 
agricultural  operations.  We  have  rolled 
up  against  the  Pacific  coast  with  such 
force  that  the  shock  has  sent  us  thou- 
sands of  miles  across  the  sea. 

The  elements  that  have  entered  into 
the  problem  have  been  a  great  fertile, 
treeless,  and  easily  subdued  plain,  in  a 
climate  admirably  adapted  to  cereal  pro- 
duction, one  of  which,  maize,  produces 
twice  the  food  per  acre  of  any  cereal 
known  to  the  civilized  nations  before  the 
discovery  of  America  ;  improved  machin- 
ery, including  the  steel  plow,  the  mower, 
the  self  binder,  and  the  thresher;  trans- 
continental steam  transportation;  and  a 
people  of  high  intelligence  and  great  en- 
ergy. 

Do  all  the  elements  in  the  problem  still 
exist?  x^et  us  look  a  moment.  The  ani- 
mals upon  the  farms  and  ranches  of  the 
United  States  increased  with  such  rapidi- 
ty between  1875  and  1892  that  in  the  lat- 
ter year  we  had  not  only  the  largest 
number  of  animals,  but  much  the  largest 
number  in  proportion  to  population  we 
have  had  in  forty  years. 

Now  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
sl  ield.  Since  that  time  the  animals  upon 
the  farms  and  ranches  of  the  United 
States  have  decreased  with  such  almost 
lightning  rapidity  that  in  1900,  eight 
years  later,  we  had  not  only  less  but  much 
less  live  stock  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion than  we  have  had  at  any  time  in 
forty  years. 

The  increase  in  acreage  of  cultivated 
crops  between  1870  and  1890  was  like- 
wise greater  than  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion. The  increase  in  acreage  of  culti- 
vated crops  in  the  past  thirty  years  is 
greater  than  was  the  total  acreage  in 
1870.  In  other  words,  we  have  subdued 
more  of  nature  to  the  uses  of  man  since 
1870  than  we  had  been  able  to  do  in  the 
two  centuries  of  our  history  hitherto.  In 
the  last  thirty  years,  we  have  doubled  our 
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population  and  we  have  more  than 
doubled  the  area  of  our  cultivated  crops. 
Shall  we,  be  producing  two  blades  of 
grass  in  the  place  of  one  that  grows  today 
when  the  population  has  again  doubled? 
Or  will  our  inability  to  produce  the 
two  blades  prevent  population  from 
doubling? 

It  is  not  here  asserted  that  the  two 
blades  of  grass  will  be  produced.  I  be- 
Heve.  however,  it  is  possible  to  'do  so,  but 
if  it  is  to  be  done,  it  must  be  done  in  a 
vastly  different  way  than  it  has  been  done 
in  the  past  thirty  years.  The  problem 
will  be  vastly  different.  The  problems 
will  be  solved  by  those  who  have  studied 
organic  chemistry  and  the  sciences  relat- 
ing to  life  rather  than  by  those  who  have 
studied  mathematics  and  the  laws  of 
physics.  In  short  the  problems  of  the 
future  will  be  the  problems  of  the  agri- 
culturist rather  than,  as  in  the  past,  the 
problems  of  the  engineers.  The  great 
engineering  professions  need  no  defense 
from  me  and  I  will  certainlv  not  be  mis- 
understood by  this  comparison  as  mini- 
mizing their  importance  or  that  of  any 
other  form  of  useful  knowledge  to  the 
welfare  of  future  generations. 

Is  there  any  immediate  evidence  that 
the  cultivated  area  may  fail  to  keep  up 
with  the  increasing  population?  The 
evidence  is  found  in  the  statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washing- 
ton. The  cultivated  area  has  not  actual- 
ly decreased  as  has  the  number  of  farm 
animals,  but  the  area  has  decreased  in 
proportion  to  population  about  ten  per 
cent,  since  1890  and  is  now  less  in  pro- 
portion to  population  than  it  has  been  at 
any  time  in  twenty  years. 

But  how  can  this  be?  Regard  for  a 
moment  our  unparalleled  prosperity.  If 
this  is  the  effect  of  a  decrease  in  acreage, 
by  all  means  let  us  have  some  more  de- 
crease. The  reply  is  simply  that  the  sea- 
sons nave  been  propitious.  Not  since  the 
last  half  of  the  decade  of  the  seventies 


has  this  country  had  such  vields  per  acre 
as  during  the  years  1895-99.  In  no  other 
five  years  since  has  the  farmer  received 
such  large  returns  in  crops  for  labor  ex- 
pended. A  single  illustration  will  indi- 
cate what  this  really  means.  The  aver- 
age yield  of  corn  per  acre  for  the  five 
years,  1895-99  inclusive,  was  3.2  bush- 
els more  than  for  the  five  years  just  pre- 
ceeding  that  period.  This  is  an  increase 
of  1-1  per  cent.  This  means  an  annual 
increase  of  two  Jiundred  and  fifty  million 
bushels  of  corn  from  the  same  acreage — 
if  used  in  place  of  wheat  more  than  half 
enough  to  bread  the  nation.  All  the 
golden  metal  mined  in  the  same  period 
in  the  United  States  would  not  begin  to 
buy  today  merely  the  increase  in  this 
golden  grain — the  gift  of  prodigal  nature. 

It  would  be  indeed  pleasing  in  this 
connection  to  relate  that  this  increase  in 
yield  had  resulted  from  the  investigations 
of  our  experiment  stations  and  the  teach- 
ings of  our  agricultural  colleges.  To 
make  such  a  statement  would  be  to  make 
the  wish  father  of  the  thought.  Doubt- 
less such  agencies  may  have  modified 
slightly  and,  when  the  teachings  of  the 
stations  are  put  into  general  practice,  will 
largely  affect  the  result,  but  as  surely  as 
the  rains  fall  and  the  frosts  come  we  may 
expect  a  series  of  unpropitious  seasons. 
Some  fine  morning  we  will  wake  up  to 
find  the  scare  head  of  our  "No  break- 
fast is  complete  without  it"'  newspaper 
have  been  changed  and  that  accounts  for 
wars  and  industrial  combinations  have 
been  relegated  to  the  second  page. 

It  is  well  known  to  scientists  that  the 
existence  of  all  animal  life  and  hence  of 
the  human  race  upon  the  globe  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  fixation  of  carbon 
through  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays. 
It  is  also  w^ell  understood  that  the  na- 
tion's material  prosperity  is  due  to  those 
mechanical  inventions  that  have  made 
available  to  recent  generations  the  stored 
up  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  stored  up 
carbon  in  coal,  oil  and  gas.  How  the 
conquest  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South 
America  may  affect  the  world  at  large 
no  one  can  with  certainty  predict,  but  it 
seems  reasonablv  certain  that  so  far  as 
the  United  States  is  concerned  trapping 
carbon  or  bottling-  sunshine  is  to  be  a 
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much  greater  problem  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past. 

Does  this  mean  that  famine  stares  us 
in  the  face?  Does  the  fate  of  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Rome  await  us?  Such  an 
inference  is  by  no  means  necessary.  I 
am  no  pessimist.  The  human  race  has 
solved  Its  problems  as  it  has  come  to 
them  with  varying  degrees  of  success, 
but  generally  for  the  better.  During  the 
past  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  this  na- 
tion has  solved  seme  cf  the  greatest  prob- 
lems of  the  race.  The  nation  has  greater 
problems  to  solve  than  it  has  yet  en- 
countered, but  it  was  never  before  so 
well  able  to  solve  them.  We  need  have 
no  hesitation  about  our  posterity.  In 
all  probabilities  they  will  attend  to  their 
affairs  better  than  we  have  attended  to 
ours.  All  that  is  here  asserted  is  that 
during  the  coming;  generations,  men  will 
be  needed  who  have  delved  deeply  into 
the  sciences  relating  to  life.  The  prob- 
lem will  not  be  so  much  the  methods  of 
harvsting;-,  manufacturing,  and  marketing 
the  one  blade  that  now  grows,  but  rather 
what  are  the  life  processes  by  which  two 
blades  may  be  made  to  grow.  To  the 
men  who  have  prepared  themselves  to 
solve  these  problems  of  life  will  come  the 
opportunities  of  the  future. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  unconscious- 
ly conscious  the  nation  is  concerning  this 
matter.  In  the  very  years  when  its  soil 
was  yielding  her  harvests  most  aound- 
antly,  Congress  passed  laws  which  have 
started  the  most  suspendous  enterprise 
for  scientific  research  relating  to  the  life 
and  welfare  of  the  nation  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  The  federal  government 
this  year  appropriated  for  the  work  of  its 
Department  of  Agriculture,  including  the 
state  experiment  stations,  over  four  a^nd 
one-half  million  dollars,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  provision  that  is  made  for  teach- 
ing or  that  is  made  by  the  several  states 
to  the  same  objects.  Even  before  there 
has  come  an  apparently  pressing  demand 
for  it,  the  nation  is  deep  into  the  work. 

This,  then,  is  the  message  which  I 
bring  to  the  young  men  of  today — ^the 
nation's  workers  of  tomorrow.  The  Col- 
leges of  Agriculture  are  teaching  the  sci- 
ences relating  to  life  in  a  practical  man- 
ner, so  that  one  may  become  useful  both 
to  himself  and  to  mankind.  It  is  an  edu- 
cation for  agriculture,  in  agriculture,  and 


by  agriculture.  It  is  a  sound  education 
worthy  of  the  deepest  intellect.  The 
present  and  the  future  demand  men  pre- 
pared to  solve  the  greatest  of  problems 
— the  problems  which  concern  living 
things.  Who  knows  why  clay  soils  are 
sticky,  and  sandy  soils  are  not?  Who 
can  answer  this  fundamental  fact  with 
which  the  farmer  is  daily  associated? 
Why  cannot  a  stalk  of  Indian  corn  be 
successfully  matured  in  a  pot?  Who- 
ever answers  this,  answer  some  of  the 
fundamental  but  still  unknown  questions 
concerning  plant  growth.  One  acre  in 
every  three  that  is  plowed  in  the  United 
States  is  planted  to  Indian  corn.  If  all 
the  pig  iron  mined  in  the  E^nited  States 
had  been  made  into  steel  rails  in  the  rec- 
ord-breaking year  of  1899,  they  would 
not  have  purchased  the  corn  crop  the 
same  year.  Yet  each  year  one-fifth  of 
this  great  crop  is  lost  in  the  curing.  He 
who  gives  the  reasons  and  applies  the 
remedy,  will  acquire  fame  and  the  grati- 
tude of  his  fellowmen.  Neither  mav  the 
value  be  placed  upon  the  results  which 
may  come  from  him  who  changes  the 
chemical  composition  of  this  beneficent 
grain.  Of  two  cows  treated  exactly  alike 
as  far  as  human  endeavor  is  concerned, 
one  will  produce  300  pounds  of  butter 
and  the  other  150  pounds.  He  who 
solves  this  mystery  will  solve  the  mystery 
of  the  mysteries. 

Notwithstanding  the  improvement  in 
labor-saving  machinery,  the  greatest  en- 
deavor of  the  human  race  is  still  to  pro- 
duce food.  If  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny 
earned,  what  shall  we  say  of  him  who 
makes  the  potential  energy  of  this  vast 
force  more  available.  Three  centuries 
ago,  the  yield  of  wheat  in  England  is  said 
to  have  been  not  more  than  six  bush- 
els per  acre.  The  same  soil  is  rained 
upon  bv  the  same  rains  and  sunned  by 
the  same  sun,  yet  today  the  yield  is  thirty 
bushels.  Who  in  this  country  will  point 
the  way  to  sixty  bushels  of  wheat  instead 
of  twelve  or  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn 
instead  of  twentv-five? 

The  problems  are  unlimited,  but  the 
ereatest  of  them  are  vet  beyond  the  vis- 
ion of  man.  To  him  who  has  prepared 
himself  to  solve  these  life  problems,  will 
come  the  opportunities  of  the  future. 
The  world  waits  for  him.  Its  rewards 
will  not  be  meagre. 


Advertisements. 


THE  (.  n.  D.  ROBBINS  (0., 


COR.  SPRING  AND  HIGH. 


R.  R.  JOHNSTON, 

THE  CATERER, 
TELEPHONE  899.  863  MT.  VERNON  AVE. 


Smith's  Academies  of  Dancing, 

DEPORTMENT  AND  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 
SMITH'S  HOME  ACADEMY,  SMITH'S  NEW  HOME, 

Cor.  Fourth  and  Long  Sts.  Cor.  High  and  Gay  Sts. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS'  CLASSES.  PUPILS  CAN  ENTER  AT  ANY  TIME. 

OUR  TERMS  ARE  THE  MOST  REASONABLE. 
Gentlemen,  ten  lessons    -    -    $4.00.  Ladies,  ten  lessons    -    -  $3.00. 

AND  NO  BETTER  SERVICE  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

MAIN  OFFICE  :    Gay  and  High  Streets.    Phone,  Citizens,  1067. 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  Fou.th  and  Long  Streets.    Citizens  Phone,  3521. 


GOOD/V\/^N  6c  CO. 

THE  LARGEST 

TAILORING  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  OHIO. 

New  Schultz  Balldiag,  N.  High  St.,     -     -     COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
DISCOUNTS  TO  STUDENTS  AND  FACULTY. 


All  BooKs  of  the  O   S.  U.  Library 
are  bound  by 

Tbe  Serapiiiiii  Bidnk  Book  (ompdny, 

65  EAST  LONG  STREET. 


The 


Qhampion 


flowers, 
Reapers  and 
Binders 


HE  WARDER,  BU5HNELL 
AND  GLESSNER  COMPANY, 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


Larg^est  and  Host  Complete  Factory  in  the  World  engaged 
exclusively  in  making  Grass  and  Qrain 
are  made  by  Cutting  Machinery. 

=  Capacity,  225,000  Hachines  Yearly. 

Agencies  at  every  important  town  in  United  States  and 
Europe. 

Pull  Assortment  of  Repair  Parts  at  all  Agencies. 
A  complete  system  of  duplication  of  parts  is  maintained  on 
each  style  of  Champion  Hachines,  so  that  when  Repair 
Parts  are  ordered  they  are  sure  to  fit,  and  easily  put  on. 
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Clje  Columbus  ^lailu>aj4  £o. 


XhP  (7  f%t*  ^Pt*Vir'P  Cannot  be  excelled  by  any  street  Railway  in  a  city 
ii^      1  , 11^    \^ai     O^I  Vlk/I^  of  like  population.    All  lines  center  in  the  heart  of 


populati 

the  city  and  extend  in  all  directions  to  the  suburbs. 
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Every  State  Institution 


Hospital,  Cemetery,  City  Park,  Hotel, 
Depot,  Principal  Business  House,  and 
all  the  various  points  of  interest  to  be  desired  are  reached  or  passed  by  cars  of  this 
Company.    Operates  and  controls  all  lines  of  the  city,  and  the  lines  to  Westerville 
and  Arlington.    The  latter  are  delightful  suburban  rides. 
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PARK  HOTEL, 


6, 

i 

t    Goodale  and  High  Streets, 

\ 


COLUMBUS.  OHIO. 


RATES.  $2.00  PER  DAY. 


SPECIAL  WEEKLY  AND  MONTHLY  RATES. 


Not  in  the  Trust. 


S.  E.  ARNOLD.  Prop'r. 


Advertisements. 


The  Students^  Store 

is  Located  on  High  Street,  between 
Long  and  Qay. 

An  Abundance  of  CHOICE 

Neckwear,  SKirts, 
Socks,  Suspenders, 

and.  all  the  trimmings  that  g-o  toward  making  a  thoroughly  well-dressed  man. 

Z.  L.  WHITE  &  CO. 

MEN'S  DEPARTMENT  just  inside  main  entrance.    Convenient  for  you,  boys! 


Big  Four  RoutB 

GIVES  BEST  SERVICE  TO 

CLEVELAND, 

BUFFALO,  NEW 

YORK,  BOSTON, 
DAYTON, 

CINCINNATI, 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

ST.  LOUIS, 

AND  CHICAGO. 

TliB  Pan-flmBrlcan  ExDOSitlon 

AT  BUFFALO  IN  1901 

Best  reached  via  "BIQ  FOUR  ROUTE"  in 

connection  with  Eake  Shore  &  Mich. 
Southern,  and  New  York 
Central  R.  R. 

C.  KROTZENBERGER,  D.  P.  A., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


FAN " 

Acre  of  corn 

and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
sv?tei;i — 1  eing  the  t'^eme  of 

BOOK  ON  SILAGE'' 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL  ^ 

of  the  University  of  W  isconsin.  Revised  and  up-t(wiate,  neat- 
ly bound  into  a  volume  of  i;^  pases.  Itembr-icesfuUintorra- 
ation  from  plantin^r  to  feeding: the  croo,  and  includes  worliins 
plans  and  specifications  for  buildinp:ailsilo3.  Also  embraces: 

I— Silage  Crops.        II— Silos. 
Ill— Silage.  IV— Feeding  of  Silage* 

V —  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI—  The  Silo  in  Modem  Agriculture, 

And  illustrations  and  complete  plans  for  round  and 
rectansrular  silos,  dairy  barns,  tables  of  com- 
pounded rations,  etc.    Mailed  for  lOe. 
coin  or  stamps. 

ILVER  MFG.  CO. 
Salem,  Ohio. 
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THE  NEW 

WHEELER  &  WILSON 

Family  Sewing-  Machine  is  a  great  improvement  over 
anything  ever  made  in  the  way  of  Sewing-  Machines. 
These  machines  are  used  in  the  Domestic  Science 
Department  of  the  Ohio  State  University. 

WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 

CHICAGO  AND  NEW  YORK. 


-353        555 555 t  ti^^. 


All  prog-ressive  Creameries 
and  Cheese  Factories  now  use 
some  Commercial  Starter  to  se- 
cure uniform  ripening-,  perfect 
flavor  and  keeping-  quality. 


CHR.HANSENS, 
DANISH  I 
lACTIC  FERMENTi 


Chr.  Hansen's  Lactic  Ferment 

Is  the  leader.  Being-  a  dry  powder,  it  will 
keep  indefinitely  and  is  always  safe  to  use. 

The  Columbian  Butter  Color 

Is  the  strongest  and  cheapest  in  the  market. 

CHR.  HANSEN'S  DANISH  RENNET  EXTRACT, 
LIQUID  CHEESE  COLOR,  BUTTER  COLOR,  RENNET 
TABLETS  and  CHEESE  COLOR  TABLETS,  THE 
IWARSCHALL  RENNET  TEST,  all  well  known 
standard   articles,  manufactured  only  by 

(Dr.  Iliinsen's  Ldbomtory, 

LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


555 555 555 555 555feS:&  fiSiS  t  fefe 


SEEDS 


Clovers,  Timothy,  Blue  Grass, 

AND  MANY  OTHER  GRASS  SEEDS. 

 FARM  SEEDS,  VEGETABLE  AND 

=^^^^?^^^=      FLOWER  SEEDS,  BULBS,  &c. 

tligh-Qrade  Mixed  Lawn 

5eeds  a  Specialty.       SEED  ANNUAL  FREE  ON  APPLICATION.    FALL  CATALOGUE  SEPT.  1st. 

LEADING  CUT  FLOWER  DEALERS. 

DECORATIONS  FOR  PARTIES  AND  WEDDINGS,     XHa  I  iviflfTCinn  Ci\ 
FLORAL  DESIGNS,  BOUQUETS,  ETC.    v    ^      *  UlVingalUIl   OCCU  CO. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


STORE— No.  114  North  High  Street,  University  Cars  pass  our  doors. 
TRIAL  FARM— On  Neil  Avenue,  South  of  University  Farm. 


DEPOSIXJ^RY    OF    THE    OHIO    STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

a:i?e  0I?to  national  Bank  ^SkT'"" 

Capital,  $400,000.  Surplus  and  Profits,  $125,000. 

Deposits,  $2,500,000. 

We  do  a  general  bankingf  business,  pay  interest  on  time  deposits, 
issue  foreign  drafts  and  letters  of  credit,  buy  and  sell  bonds,  and  make 
safe  investments  for  our  customers. 

DIRECTORS— John  Siebert,  Geo.  J.  Hoster,  Fred  I^azarus,  Conrad  Born,  l/ouis 
Siebert,  Fred  Theobald,  Wm.  M.  Fisher,  E.  A.  Cole,  Alex.  W.  Krumm,  Henry  Richter, 
C.  F.  Myers,  Erail  Kiesewetter. 

John  Siebert,  President;  Kmil  Kiesewetter,  Vice  Pres't  and  Mg-r.;  C.  F.  Myers,  Vice 
Pres't;  L.  F.  Kiesewetter,  Cashier  ;  Henry  Deeg-,  Ass't  Cashier. 
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"SIMPLEX" 

Combined   Churn  and  Butter  Worker. 

"FACILE"  Babcock  Tester. 

''B.  &  W."  Check  Pump. 

"B.  &  W."  Milk  Heater. 

Chr.  Hansen's  Danish  Dairy  Preparations, 
Rennet  Extract ;  Cheese  and  Butter  Colors. 


Write  for  Prices  of  Apparatus  and  Supplies  for  the  Cheese 

iractory  or  Creamery. 


D.  H.  BURRELL  &  CO. 

Little  Falls,  New  York. 


► — ■ — 

Largest  Manufacturers 

Ornamental,  Field  Fencing  and  Gates. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

THE  Jones  National  Fenoe  Do. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


BUY  SECOND-HAND 
UNIVERSITY  TEXT  BOOKS 

IN  THE  BASEMENT  OF 
OPP.  STATE  HOUSE, 

No.  43  South  High  St. 


Blackwood, 
Green  &  Co. 

BUILDERS'  Hardware, 

Paints,  Oil  and  Glass,  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice,  Sky  Lights,  Slate, 
Tin  and  Iron  Roofing.    ^  ^ 


STOVES  AND  HOUSE 

FURNISHING  GOODS. 


624  North  High  Street, 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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TRUE 
VALUES  IN 

FURNITURE. 


^^jj^  HE  real  worth  of  a  piece  of  furniture  does  not  rest  en- 
I     tirely  with  its  utility.    A  rough  slab  may  answer  the 
purpose  of  a  dining  table,  a  bench  of  common  pine  may 
be  used  as  a  seat,  but  they  are  only  makeshifts  at  best. 

The  money  value  of  furniture  depends  upon  its  manufac- 
ture and  design.  Perfect  design,  selected  woods  and  careful 
workmanship  are  costly,  but  are  worth  their  cost  and  result  in 
perfection.  It  is  this  very  perfection  that  you  find  at  this  store. 
We  have  furniture  that  is  low  priced  without  being  trashy. 
Our  furniture  is  the  kind  that  satisfies  the  eye  by  its  artistic 
beauty,  and  is  made  for  comfort,  utility  and  durability. 


(OLUNBUS.  OHIO 
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THE  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILO 

Has  won  its  place  at  the  head  of  all  ready-made  Silos  strictly 

on  its  merits. 

DESIGN,  MATERIAL  AND  WORKMANSHIP 

COMBINED,  MAKE  IT  THE 

Best  Silo  on  the  Market. 


The  only  Silo  adopted,  erected  and  used  to  furnish  ensilag-e 
for  the  Model  Dairy  at  the 
Pan-American  Exposition,  Buffalo. 

A  Green  Mountain  Silo,  20x40,  built  of  Cypress  is  used  at  the 
OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY  FARM. 


For  thirty  years  we  have  been  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  everything-  used  to  h.andle  milk  in  the  Cream- 
ery, Cheese  Factory  and  the  Dairy.    Write  for  Free  Catalog— mentioning-  line  in  which  you  are  interested. 

MOSELEY  &  STODDARD  MFG.  CO. 

RUTLAND,  VERMONT. 

F.  M.  WILSON  6;  CO..  Selma.  Clark  County.  O..  State  Ag'ts. 


FRANK  C.  KELTON. 


WADE  CONVERSE. 


KELTON  &  CONVERSE, 

Wholesale  aud  Retail  Dealers  in 

Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles, 

Doors,  Sash.  Blinds, 
Door  and  Window  Frames, 
Mouldings,  Etc. 

Cor.  Spring  and  Water  Sts.  COLUMBUS,  0. 

Telephone  No.  279. 


(gamplin  printing  @. 

H.  P.  WARD,  Manager 

The  Cleanest,  Best  Lighted,  Most  Up-to-date  Printing 
Plant  in  Central  Ohio. 

Entire  Second  Floor,  Nos.  74,  76,  78,  SO  East  Qay  Street, 
Central  Ohio  Paper  Company's  New  Building. 

ji  Jt  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


Come  and  use  our  Telephone,  consult  our  Directory,  and  buy 

your  Postage  Stamps  at 

KILER'S  PHARMACY, 

Corner  Eighth  Avenue  and  High  Street, 


Telephone  886. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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BINDERS, 
MOWERS, 
REAPERS, 
CORN  BINDERS, 
RAKES 
and 
SHREDDERS 
are 

THE  IDEAL 

HARVESTERS. 

Deerin^  tldrvester  (o. 

CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


The  Leading  Dairy  Feeds 

Are  made  from  corn — the  hard,  tiinty,  glutinous  part  of  the  corn 
kernel — that  part  containing-  the  milk  producing-  material. 

FANCY  CORN  BRAN, 
GLUTEN  FEED, 
CHICAGO  GLUTEN  MEAL, 
GERM  OIL  MEAL 

Are  the  cheapest  sources  of  digestible  Protein  on  the  market. 

Any  dairyman  who  has  given  these  products  a  trial  will  tell  you 
his  cows  increased  their  flow  of  milk  from  20  to  25  per  cent.  Be- 
sides they  keep  cows  in  better  condition  and  this  you  know  acts 
directly  on  the  quality  of  the  milk. 

Samples  and  circulars  sent  free.    Address,  Dept.  O.  S. 

The  Glucose  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

THE  ROOKERY,  CHICAGO. 


=DE  LAVAL= 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

which  possess  the  patent 
protected  ''Alpha  "  disc  and 
"split=wing"  improvements 

Are  as  Much  Superior 

to  other  Cream  Separators 
as  such  other  Separators  are 
to  Gravity  Setting  Methods. 


Send  for  nel^  ''20th  Century''  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co 


Randolph  &  Caoal  Sts. 
CHICAGO. 


1102  Arch  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


103  &  105  Mission  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices : 
74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 


327  Commissioners  St., 
MONTREAL. 


75  &  77  York  Street, 
TORONTO. 


248  McDermot  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 
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